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THE MARCH MEETING. 

The next monthly meeting of the Association will be held on March 15th 
in the Public Hall, Canning Town, E., by the kind invitation of Mr. A. 
Cotgreave, Chief Librarian of the West Ham Public Libraries. Tea will 
be provided at 6.30 p.m. The Public Hall adjoins the Canning Town 
Library in Barking Road; book to Canning Town Station, G.E. Rly., from 
Fenchurch St. or Liverpool St.; ‘buses from Poplar Station pass the 
doors. The ordinary meeting will commence at 7.30, when the chair will 
be occupied by Mr. F. E. Chennell, and Mr. R. A. Peddie will give an 
address on ** Librarianship as a Profession.” 

Trains from Liverpool St. .... 5.46, 6.40, 7.27. 
ss ; Fenchurch St. ... 6.2, 6.30, 6.57, 7.28. 

If any of the members would like to visit the Central Library, Mr. 
Cotgreave or Mr. Whitwell will be pleased to receive them and show them 
round. Book to Maryland Point Station, G.E. Rly. 

Trains from Liverpool St. .- 4.38, 5.7, 5.33. 
Fenchurch St. ... 4.29, 4.56, 5.18. 

Electric trams from Stratford to Canning Town, passing the Plaistow 
Branch Library on the way. An opportunity will be given, between the tea 
and the meeting, to inspect the Canning Town Library, the principal 
branch of the West Ham Libraries. 

Mr. Hatcher, Public Library, Canning Town, will kindly advise any 
member of the quickest route to the place of meeting. 

THE FEBRUARY MEETING. 

By permission of the Stepney Library Authorities, obtained through 
the kind offices of the Chief Librarian, Mr. A. Cawthorne, the February 
Meeting was held at St. George’s-in-the-East Public Library, Cable Street, 
E., on the 23rd inst., at 8.30 p.m. Upwards of fifty members and friends 
were present, and the company included Dr. Stanley B. Atkinson, M.A., 
M.B., B.Sc., who acted as Chairman of the evening, Councillors 
Benjamin G. Jones, Louis Davis, and Mr. A. Cawthorne. 

St. George’s Library proved of much interest to the members. It 
possesses a large well-conducted Newsroom, in which we noticed several 
original features in the way of topical poster work. One thing peculiar 
to this library is the method of displaying the books of the lending library, 
which are open to the public gaze in cases round the walls of the newsroom 
and are protected from indiscriminate handling by iron grills. Hence 
every frequenter of the newsroom is apprised of the existence of the 
lending library by the presence of the books themselves. Beside this, 
there is the well-known collection of books for the blind, which has an 
issue of 500 monthly, and a capital juvenile room, which provides for 
hundreds of street children. 

The first business after the approval of the minutes was the election 
of a member of Committee to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. W. G. Hawkins, of Fulham. The voting was as follows: 

Mr. B. J. Harper, Stoke Newington 12 

Mr. P. E. Farrow, Lewisham 6 

Mr. B. E. Sumner, Hampstead 4 
—Mr. Harper was declared duly elected. 
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A paper was then read, entitled: 


THE NEWSROOM QUESTION. 


By G. E. RoEBUCK. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
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stant run of extension measures and suggestions, but it is worth noting 
that none of these have been concerned with the service of the newsroom. 

On the contrary, much energy has been expended in picking holes in 
this section of our work, and for what reason one is at a loss to under- 
stand! Newsroom service to-day has not fallen a single point away from 
what it has ever been, but it must be admitted that few measures of 
experiment (if any) have been introduced in this quarter. 

That there is much cause for complaint in many instances of 
newsroom supervision we will readily agree, but we must remember that 
this room remains still what it has always been—the most popular section 
of the building—and that fact is one which goes to increase its vitality in 
face of all arguments as to its lack of purpose. 

We feel a great desire to do more with the newsroom, and such desire 
is a proper one, but we must be extremely careful in our methods. Crying 
down one institution to build something in its stead may be considered 
progress of a kind, provided that the new idea is an advancement on the 
old order of things. 

You cannot dip far into this subject before realising that newsrooms 
present two facets for consideration—a fact largely overlooked in these 
days of specialization. Do not let us forget that a newsroom is not asa 
rule a newspaper room alone, but that its roof covers much of many things. 
If in its stores of newspapers it serves a great purpose in these days of 
popular politics, then in its ranks of industrial and critical organs it marks 
an equally serious service. No little trouble has of late been occasioned 
through men assailing the whole newsroom because some section thereof 
appeared to them faulty. Their investigations are useful, so long as we 
regard their proportion to the whole, but this is not always done. 

We cannot examine the newsroom question without a deal of prepara- 
tion. There is need to view the matter from other aspects than our own 
—it must be treated from the point of view of those for whom it is 
intended more than from the administrative or statistical standpoint, and 
the enormity of suck a task will be readily agreed when we consider how 
varied arethe millions who frequent public newsrooms. 

We may, ere long, find striking reforms in newsroom service, but if so 
it will not be because the present order of things is wrong, but rather that 
it has overlapped into a period requiring change in the working of this, the 
only unexperimented branch of library practice. 

Such reforms will not be introduced with a view to rectifying present- 
day troubles, but rather for the purpose of extending the usefulness of the 
department in an age when most people understand just enough about 
everything to enable them to know that they know very little. Such present- 
day troubles are troubles of overgoing, rather than of undercoming. 
Every item of complaint which has been produced against the newsroom 
deals with additional uses to which that room is put, but none of these 





Statements can detract from the old, original background work of the 
department which year by year has not only continued, but has actually 
increased to a great extent. . 
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And yet in spite of this generally accepted fact, in spite of the examples 
of necessary adaptation and extension in every other section of public 
library service, still the newsroom runs its solitary, and, to 1¢ minds, 
antiquated, course, oft-times alienated (so to speak) from all ot ctions 
OF 01 ctivity rather than, as it should be, co-ordinated in every detail. 
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really tapped the full strength of that section and it is absolutely impossible 
to estimate its full utility until we try what can be done. 

But there are so many who fear to look foolish by failure—-who must 
have success assured before attempting—and perhaps many golden 
opportunities have been allowed to slip through sheer lack of bold 
enterprise. I do not suggest that librarians are backward as a body, but 
a number would do well to take a sort of quinquennial valuation of their 
sectional efforts, which would keep them more abreast of the times, leav- 
ing fewer loopholes for criticism. 

Speaking of criticism, we are reminded of the plaints of those who 
would topple the newsroom to its downfall. If the prophesied doom of the 
newsroom is no nearer than these published statements bring it—well, 
then the stability of that department is not one whit weakened ; for in all 
that we have read the charges do not bear weight against the newsroom, 
but rather recoil as howling condemnations of some public librarians, who 
it would appear, are incapable of maintaining efficient supervision over their 
newsrooms. 

Faulty supervision lies at the root of 98 per cent. of newsroom troubles, 
and this is a very bad thing to have to admit, because the room in question 
lends itself to correct order much more than dozens of other public places 
wherein strict and rigid order is always kept. 

How tired we are of the old, old humbugs—evil-smelling newsrooms, 
betting crowds, loafers, sporting enthusiasts, the stimulation of popular 
interest in crime, the invasion of the vagrant, the eating, sleeping, lounging, 
snoring, spitting and swearing individuals, who, if we are to believe what 
some men tell us, make up the sum total of every day’s newsroom 
attendance. 

Ask yourselves—is there a single class of misconduct amongst those 
which I have cited which could not be stopped at any moment? Are the 
class of men I stated the bulk of our newsroom frequenters? It is really 
foolish to talk such rubbish, and painful to realise that even a_ passing 
consideration of such charges should be necessary. 

We cannot deny that tramps and loafers have been seen in public 
newsrooms ; that sleepy individuals have reclined all unconscious in our 
too easy chairs; or that sporting men have used our institutions for a 
wrong purpose; but we do most heartily condemn the administration in 
such cases, not only because the fair claims of office are neglected, but 
also, and more especially, because such cases blight and stultify the 
endeavours of other men who believe in their day’s work and try to do it 
with all their might. 

Ventilation any man can see to; supervision will stop everything else 
but the ‘* backer,’’ and even his undesirable presence can be prevented by 
either obliterating the racing news or treating it to special relegation. 

I will not outline methods of special relegation because perhaps we 
ought not to favour the exhibition of betting news in newsrooms. May be 
the harm it does is much too greatly magnified, but, nevertheless, are we 
justified in posting information which tends in ever so little a degree to 
the propagation of one of our national evils ? 

By obliteration we at least stop the cry levelled against us, and can 
be sure that our readers are not using the newsroom for what may be 
termed an illegal purpose. The recent action of one Metropolitan Borough 
in deciding that racing news should not be blacked out because men of 
sporting tendencies contributed to the rate and could therefore demand a 
representation of news to suit their requirements, seems open to question. 
Such news cannot be classed as useful, instructive or recreative, and 
therefore falls outside the purpose of the newsroom. 

We can have no sympathy with the man who complains that he is 
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newsroom to glean the news which they now-a-days buy at breakfast-time. 
Visitors now use the news section in the evening for the purpose of running 
over such papers as they cannot afford to buy in order to ascertain the 
opinions of all parties. This is, of course, presuming that they are men ct 
opinions. If they come for this variety of news they do not need it upon 
all topics: on the average newsroom frequenters cannot claim intimacy 
with two burning questions of the hour. No! the majority of our news 
readers peruse the papers principally from some particular point. ot 
interest, and therefore if a man enters the newsroom tor variety of special 
opinion, he should be catered for from this special standpoint. 

This leads us to a probable deveiopment of newsroom practice—the 
classification of the day’s news—a laborious proceeding. no doubt, but one 
which has heavy claims in these times, when newspapers contain a good 
deal of matter such as Police News, Betting Intelligence, Advertisements 
of Quack Medicines, etc... ete., which need not be displayed if such 
methods were in operation, leaving the news-section free to serve its 
important public purpose without flaw or blemish. At present a reader 
is sent flying from one newspaper to another, waiting five minutes 
here and ten minutes there, because the page he needs is turned, 
or his reading is accomplished with the sheet at an angle of 45 
degrees owing to his feeling for and courtesy to his fellow reader. Little 
discomforts of this kind are common in newsrooms, and they do not tend 
to encourage the class of men we hope for. 

Now-a-days, with newspapers so cheap and so commonly used, ou 
news-sections serve no other purpose to local communities than a check to 
one-sided, prejudiced opinions upon topics of national, social, local and 
municipal import, and this sphere of undoubted influence might be greatly 
advanced if some system of news classification could be introduced. 

We have lately read the argument that newspapers of to-day are not 
worth buying, that they are deliberate party misrepresentations of the 
truth, that they are sensational and reproduce information which is derived 
from questionable sources. We have been told that, such being the case, 
the public newsroom becomes a public evil, for the upkeep of which we pay 
too heavy a sum, thus crippling our real service. Let us not swallow such 
statements wholesale. If there are such journals they should not be 
publicly exhibited, but we know of newspapers which do not come unde 
this category. 

Now-a-days people cannot get on without the day's news--they WILL 
have it—and therefore if we follow the unsound advice of anti-newsroom 
persons, we shall at once generalise an evil which they say exists ONLY in 
public newsrooms—we shall at once throw the nation’s readers clean into 
the maw of the most attractive party, at the same time robbing them of 
what we might say to be the only medium through which they can free 


themselves, by a knowledge of both sides of the question. 





Argue as you will, you cannot get away from the fact that newspapers 


are a great force, and the very regulation of this m 





ity force is one of the 
serious duties which every newsroom administrator has to perform 


duty which makes him very necessary to the community he serves. 

A point which we must consider this evening is whether smoking 
should be allowed in the newsroom. We know of special smoking rooms 
and open-air arrangements, both of which are doing capital work in their 
way, but it seems desirable that the smoking privilege should apply more 
generally. 

The average Britisher smokes more than the average foreigner—John 
Bull likes his pipe with everything he does—at work, at home, or in the 
Street, the inevitable tobacco is always in evidence. There are scores ot 
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men who walk up and down the exterior of a public 
is tinished rather than knock it out and enter straight 


Most men are at leisure when they come in to read, 





the hours they spend with us are of the few in which they can enjoy a 
smoke. 
An argument against smoking in newsrooms is that it would prove 





obnoxious to non-smokers and ladies, but there is no reason why smoking 
should not be permitted (say ) from 7 or 8 o'clock until clos ng time Ladies 
can easily use the newsroom at a more convenient hour. 

We must consider the smoking item ; we must do r utmost to make 


libraries generally, but more especially newsrooms, serve 
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attractive in every wav we can think of. Let us give heed to tl ict that 
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by some means which drive him to realise that the news} riod S 
by themselves are insufficient, but that backed by ng the 
double their interest. 

Every day brings some material to your hand, and even did this fail, 
remember that every day in the calendar has, in some year « inotl 
added its quota to history. Remind the people of what each particular 
day has witnessed in past years—rub up anniversaries, post them in_ the 


newsroom, and point out what books your library contains on the subject 





Ci a veryvthing youdo with the b 
news reader have under his nose wherever he goes a short statement that 
tells him how easy it is to use those book dep irtments 

There are means of interest nearer at hand—how rich most localities 
are in historical incidents. and how often is the knowledge of such hidde 
from all but the local librarian and clergy. We might post big maps out 
localities in the newsroom, using indication marks orn bers which we 1 
lead a reader to a framed sheet of historical notes, or t the books of k l 
history, thus deepening tiie attachment which most people bea the 
place of their assoviation 

Gentlemen, there are scores of like suggestions when come to 
think of them, but I must be drawing to a close, not because e is ) 
more to say upon this topic ( is I know this evening's disc sion will 7 
but because I own no credentials to qualify me as an expert of newsroom 
service. 

My whole motive is to declare my firm belief inn sroom ork and 
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Let us hope that t lewsroom question will rec e the iweful con 
sideration which it needs. and also let us hope that personal feeling l 
not appear in any controversies which may be called forth by this question, 
but rather that every librarian who cares for the s e will look to his 
newsroom as the great platform for his technical endeavours and openly 
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advise his fellows of such results as he may from time to time arrive at. 
Be not afraid to speak. Remember that it is not your years of service 
which count, but rather what you have observed in those years, be they 
two or twenty. Have serious regard to the fact that the newsroom 
question is one which affects the privileges of nearly 100,000,000 readers 
annually, a mass of people sufficient to change a Government or ordera 
war, and that they must be very weighty charges that will close the news- 
room’s existence—not such firework grievances as we have lately heard. 

I have been publicly assailed as one who with the cry of ** Peace ”’ 
would hush the rising criticism of newsroom service, out perhaps my 
statements have proven that such a remark is unjust. There is no man 
in the service who longs for higher newsroom efficiency than myself, but 
again I assert that there is a better field for the activity of public 
librarians than the distribution of half-true statements which spoil the 
chances of those who steadily and quietly are making the most of their 
opportunities. 

Talk it over—think it over. If this evening’s work will tend to aid the 
coming investigations in newsroom service, then, gentlemen, our time will 
not have been spent in vain. 

The Chairman said they had listened to the paper of a man thoroughly 
versed in his subject, and he congratulated the Association upon having 
such an enthusiastic Hon. Secretary. He had come to listen to the 
opinion of experts on the question, and hoped to receive much information 
from the discussion. He hoped the criticism on the paper would be con- 
structive as well as destructive. He called upon Mr. Sayers, of Croydon, 
to open the discussion. 








THE NEWSROOM QUESTION. 
A REPLY. By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


In stating that I hold views as to the desirability of the newsroom 
diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Roebuck, I must acknowledge the 
sympathetic and almost convincing way in which he has presented the 
question. There is, too. in this Library itself an argument in favour of 
the newsroom; for, considering the quality of a Cable Street population, 
the quiet, orderliness, and cleanliness of the place seem at first to refute 
any objection to such a part of the library. But although a newsroom 
may be all that is to be desired from superficial points of view—from 
the points of orderliness and cleanliness—my position is that the principle 
of the newsroom of to-day is wrong. Heine says that the duration of 
religions has always been dependent on the human need of them. The 
same may be said of the institution under discussion. Inthe infancy of the 
library movement the average man did need newspapers. They were 
neither so plentiful nor so cheap then as now; nor were they such power- 
ful vehicles of corrupt views, of doubtful news, of veiled advertisements, 
and the hundred and one influences which go to make the common press 
of to-day unholy. I grant you there may possibly be some good in the 
evil, but I venture to say that not one-tenth of the matter appearing in the 
** Daily Ananias *’ or the ‘* Daily Bomb ’’—you will recognise, no doubt, 
the originals under my pseudonyms—makes for cleaner thinking and better 
citizenship; and whatsoever does not tend to these ends has no right to 
part or lot in the library. Consider the make-up of a newspaper: police 
news, divorce court news, descriptions of the flummery of balls and Lady 
Grindum’s jewels—these descriptions the owners pay for at so much a 
line—betting news, prices, long tales of daring deeds, which as like as not 
end in somebody’s fale pills for pink people, telegrams of world news 
that will be denied to-morrow, leading articles that stereotype the 
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opinions of nine-tenths of men and destroy original thinking 
sider all these things, I say, and you have a powerf 
newsroom. By the law of evolution the newsroom sh¢ 
multiplicity of ‘papers that can be bought for one 








¢ 
once cost twopence ; the fierce competition of 

and book-press outputs demand that the weakest o e) 
wall, and the weakest, I say unhesitatingly, is the ney ip 

that newspapers should be well selected. Well, ercise the sel 
function, if you dare, and you will have Jones h ru it the 

is partisan and only the Tory papers are provided, and Smith will ye 
the Radicals are pandered to. 

Then there is the everlasting question of the ( iter of 
room. What is his character 2?) Which of you will not agree t 
the same faces day after day with admirable regularit “© " 
lodgers,’ a janitor I know, terms them. Do they come to read 
tion? I can hardly think so. Each day they appear and care 
the daily paper from end to end, advertisements and i | 
wondered what an acute mental indigestion these 1 must s 
there is the rough—** do-no-work’’ he was wel 
Association's ever-circulars on the question. Som " 
that the inspiring atmosphere of the newsroom will 1 
But alas! the said gentlemen never seem to 
newsroom, either in the direction of the library or of the situat 
the newspaper advertisements are said to indicat One reading 
know is heated from fireplaces. These fires have g is before € 
I have seen men of this do-no-work type draw ¢ s up tot 
the ** Missionary Gleaner,’ which they have ¢ sen from the 
perusal, against the fireguard, and then sink comfort o the 
Morpheus. ** Where,’’ says Maxim Gorki—I quote from memory 
we tramps find warmth and sleeping accommodation were it not fe 
public libraries ?*’ There’s the rub! Your British en, who ¢ 
tently judges all things by externals, sees the newsroom to be the 
apparent part of the library; sees the character of its habitués 
straightway considers the newsroom to be the librar n other word 
chapel of ease to the workhouse, the refuge of those who is] 
Public opinion, which rates our splendid profession as something a 
lower than a greengrocer’s, is, I believe, largely formed by the new 
Mr. Roebuck says that where due supervision is exe sed these obj 
do not exist. Apart from the fact that supervisio s the onet o 
done in English libraries, | ask you if real supervision is al Ss pe 
Often the staff is too small, or the building is i dwelling 
adapted, or in some other way difficult to supervise on a lited s 
there may be no janitor employed. In these instances SSIS g 
round the room and tidies it once an hour, and in the tervals it 
atter itself. Another newsroom | know is opposite t loc fire st 
I was fortunate enough to be present once when tl e-bell ng 
with commendable British curiosity, there was a stampede of si 
of hobnailed feet from the room into the strect. What litor, I as 
could compete with that avalanche ? 

Further, the newsroom costs too much. A Iil th an 


£3,000 has generally an expenditure on periodicals of 
the entire expenditure on books for both lending 














, the « xpe 


is only £420. And whereas any extra expenditure an 
library has to be paid by deducting from the poor book income 

ture on periodical literature remains fixed. Of cours: large part 
£180 is spent on magazines such as the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century t 
no-one has the faintest objection; but when you remember tl 
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single news-rag costs from 13s. to 26s. yearly, and remember in relation 
to this how many books of permanent interest that would go to make the 
reference library efficient, have to be neglected, you will begin to see why 
I consider the newsroom undesirable. And I have not even touched the 
question of maintenance. 

Now mind, my objection is to the mewsroom. The line between the 
magazine room and the reference library is very fine, and good periodical 
literature is of course necessary to supplement the books. But even here 
caution is necessary. Such matter as is served up in certain sixpenny and 
fourpenny-halfpenny magazines does not come within the scope of the 
library. I mean the magazines that provide tales, light science of doubtful 
authenticity, remarkable photographs and snippets, as, for instance, a 
picture of a distorted potato grown in County Cork, or such illuminating 
information as how many slices of bread and butter turned face downwards 
would serve to pave Fleet Street. These may be brilliant, but scarcely 
educational, I think. 

If you were not already exhausted I would enlarge upon the vegetarian 
papers, the temperance, anti-ritualistic, anti-smoking papers and pamphlets 
that mysteriously turn up in the newsroom. Also I should have suggested 
a few compromises in newsroom management; for instance, no evening 
papers, no seats in the room, and so forth. But 
Brown's ** Manual’? Chapter 33, Sections 478-9. 
best compromise I know. 


I commend to you Mr. 
There will be found the 


I referred to the inspiring atmosphere of the newsroom just now. My 
language was figurative. The most uninspiring feature of a newsroom is 
its atmosphere at thistime of day. Ventilation is a myth, and newsroom 
ventilation the blackest of all myths. — I won't enlarge on this. 

In conclusion, I may say that I should like to see a public library 
started minus the newsroom. It would be a courageous step. I doubt 


whether it would be a prudent step, but it would be a step in the right 
direction. 


Mr. Cawthorne followed. He considered that instead of librarians 
condemning the newspaper in the newsroom, they should band together 
to prevent the publication of objectionable news. He could not agree with 
Mr. Sayers as to the excessive cost of newsrooms. At Stepney the news- 
rooms, Which Mr. Sayers had called models of the department, served 
annually 1,706,000 readers, and the total cost was £1,757, or less than one 
farthing per reader. At Stepney the newsrooms were a decided success, 
and he cordially supported Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Chambers (Plumstead) heartily supported the position taken up 
by Mr. Roebuck. He was entirely in favour of the newsroom as part of 
the library organisation. Much that had been said by outside critics 
reflected upon the administration of the libraries in question. With proper 
and zealous supervision the newsroom could be kept as orderly as any 
other part of the Library. No one suggested that because public parks 
were sometimes mis-used they should be shut up, nor did they expect our 
streets to be kept in order except they are patrolled by police, yet because 
the newsroom would not look after itself it was suggested that it should 
be closed. 

The speaker went on to refer to other points raised by critics such as 
the ‘‘ betting nuisance,’’ which he characterised as ‘* bogey.”’ 

Discussing the question of how to make the newsroom more useful, he 
referred to the suggestion recently made by Mr. John Morley that a news- 
paper class should be started at which some competent person would 
undertake to explain and amplify the news contained in the daily press. 
If libraries were to be successful and to fill that position in the educational 
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machinery of the country which it is hoped they will occupy, it is necessary 


of advertisu the 


to adopt modern, common-sense, business-like 





library. otherwise they would never reach the poorer classes for whom they 
were primarily intended. The amount of ignorance still existing concerning 
public libraries is appalling, and because he looked upon newsrooms as a 
valuable and ready way of introducing readers to the other 
the library he should always support them. 





yartments Ol 











Mr. Thorne said he wished Mr. Sayers had organised his opposition 
as evidently he was getting badly handled. He remembered in 1900 Mr 
Jast had read a paper before the Library Association, and perhaps Mr 
Sayers had got some of his ideas from that (Mr. Sayers interrupting 

1 have not read the said paper, sir.”*) Then Mr. B has remarked 
upon the absence of newsrooms in American public libraries, and that o 
there they evidently did not see the advertising value of the newsroom 
He, personally, agreed with the principle of the department. It attracted 
people whom it was desirable to attract, and might be a step to t bett 
parts of the library. 

Mr. F. Meaden Roberts said that while he entirely agreed with the 


provision of periodical literature he wished that steps could be taken to 
eliminate the newspaper. The crux of the ¢ i es 





whether libraries were educational or recrea 
then surely the newspaper should not be provided. 


Mr. Coltman asked the Chairman to limit his remarks as he was on 





the opposition. Mr. Roebuck had spoken as though the public were 
everything that could be desired. They were, in neral, nothing of the 
sort. He maintained that betting news, divorce court news and similar 


undesirable literature was circulated among young people by newsrooms. 
Some speakers had suggested that the librarian sho 





buttonhole readers 
| 





and drag them to lectures and the lending library ; he wo th ce 
for his pains. Mr. Coltman referred humorously to ence t 
Plumstead. He did not agree with Mr. Cawchorne his 


readers cost less than a farthing ; were they not the same people d 





day? He held the solution to the problem was to abolish the news 
and to catch the young child at school and train him into a genuine public 
library reader. 








Mr. Rees said he could not agree with Mr. Roebuck’s suggestion that 
smoking should be allowed: it would be providing another excuse for th¢ 
opponents of the newsroom for doing away with it. He agreed that the 
atmosphere of the newsroom would be improved by a good cigar, but he 
thought the tobacco smoke we were likely to get \ ld be worse than : 
original atmosphere. From his own observation he believed seats were 





unnecessary in newsrooms, and their absence in some measure oby 
the loafer evil. 





Mr. Coutts understood Mr. Roebuck depreciated lectures. He was ol! 
opinion that the newsroom could be made a means of advertising the library 
generally ; but he entered a strong plea for libr: t sroom 
was of value, but needed improvement ; this might be by catil 
the better newspapers and excluding the doubtful kind. With regard to 
the ‘‘ permanent lodgers,’’ he held that many such were genuinely 
interested in the political and educational parts of the papers. Supervisi 
was often inefficient owing to the awkward, isolated position of the om 


and where it was not possible properly to supervise it, it would be better 
if it was done away with altogether. 

Mr. Roebuck, in reply, stated that he still remained convinced of the 
effect of proper supervision. He did not agree that the average vi 
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should be classed with the exceptional. He preferred to see the same 


: faces day after day, it proved his theory that some men read with a motive 
§ other than that suggested by the opposition. He considered Gorki’s 
‘ remark to be much too continental. Mr. Roebuck had nothing further to 
f add to the debate, but he thanked the opposition for their views, and the 


meeting generally for its kind attention. 


Mr. Rees proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Dr. Atkinson, 
and to the Stepney Authorities, which was carried with enthusiasm. 


The Chairman refrained, he said, from a long answer, but would call 
on Councillor Jones, who was a member of the Libraries Committee, to 
say how welcome the Association was at the library. 

Councillor Jones said, although a member of the Committee, he really 
i knew very little about the inner working of the libraries. Members of Council 
were often pitchforked into Committees, of the work of which they knew 
little. He had received much information from the discussion. The one 
point that Councils had in view was to make the libraries attractive. It 








e must be remembered the libraries had to deal with all sorts and conditions 
o of men, and the newsroom was the most popular part, therefore the most 
Ss necessary to advertise and popularise the libraries. 
, Mr. Chambers proposed the vote of thanks to Mr. Roebuck. 
ms Mr. Hatcher, in seconding, said that in his opinion newsrooms were 
e desirable, but too much emphasis was placed on newspapers. More trade 
= and technical papers should be provided. . 
ur Refreshments were served before and after the meeting. We must 
S. thank the anonymous provider on behalf of the Association. 
d PROFICIENCY TESTS. 
At The questions in Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Proficiency Test are as 
Is follows :— 
r 3. Cataloguing. By Mr. H.J. Quinn. 
5 Prepare a reply in detail to the following (genuine) letter, stating 
Ic your own views from experience and illustrating them by complete 
examples of entries for each kind of catalogue taken from tour books, 
yt one to be in Latin :— 
r€ DEAR SiR, 
sd My Committee have under consideration the question as to 
oy the form a new edition of the library catalogue shall take, a pro- 
ss posal has been made that it be arranged in alphabetical sections 
ie under the respective headings: History, Biography, Travels, 
ed Fiction, Poetry, and so on. As I understand it the proposal means 
reverting to the old form of so-called classified catalogue ; hitherto 
of it has been compiled on the dictionary plan. 
ry In view of the interest of the subject it was suggested that I 
m ascertain which form is most generally adopted, and which, in the 
ng opinion of librarians, meets the requirements of the largest 
to number ; I shall therefore be very much obliged if you will kindly 
ly inform me (1) as to the form of arrangement of your catalogue (2 
on whether you consider the classified arrangement easier of refer- 
ry ence, of greater service to the borrower than the dictionary form, 
er or vice versa. 
Any information or arguments you will favour me with I shall 
=e very much appreciate. 
or I am, dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 








XUM 
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4. Classification. By Mr. E. Wyndham Hume. 
THESIS. 

Scheme of classification of reference works 
shewing the relation of the Encyclopzdias to Dictionaries of | 
of the arts and sciences, of biography, and other 
The scheme to be preceded by a short history of the literatur 
Encyclopedias, and to conclude with a list of cs consulted by 
candidate. 


wor 


5. Library Practice. By Mr. James Duff Brown. 
a population of 150,000 and 
£3,000 per annum. 


A town has 


Draw up a scheme for a library establishm 

such a town, including the following particulars 
1. Number and size of buildings required. 
Z Departments proposed and size of eacl 

accommodation to be provided for books and read 
a 


3. Staff required. 


This to be considered in 
system of working adopted. 


#. Salaries proposed for each officer, and il increments to 
given, up to a maximum. 

5. Stock required for such an establishment, reference 
lending. 

6. 


State the factors used in working out the above problem 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES 
Write to Mr. Sayers for entry forms. 
Fill in pseudonym and age; secure the signatur f 
attach the form to your essay. Send to 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
Central Public Library 
Town Hall, 





Croydon 
to reach him 5 days after you receive entrance forms 
You are trusted f uthfully to observe the conditions of the Test as giv 
in the December 1904 Linrary ASSISTANT. 
The examiners’ reports on Section 1 and 2 of 


lished next month. 


THE COMMITTEE. 











The meeting of the Committee was held at St. Saviou 
L y, Southwark, Wednesday, February 15t Present: Messi 
Ch s+ (in the Chair), Bullen, Coltman, H Hogg, Macdo 
Poulte Rivers, Roebuck, Sayers, Sureties, and 

y ¢ new members were enrolled, and the ordinary business matte 
having been attended to, the proceedings terminated 

MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INDEXING. 
By A. L. CLarke. Library Supply Co. 5/- net 
ltl ! 


t been no lack of good ind 
of Px monut lJindex to the Periodical Literature of t | 
ve! t ) been written on the subject of index ma Indeed 








works of referenc 


danincome from rate 


2 of the Tests will be put 


in a general libr: 


exes since the publication 


ng when 
ve have mentioned Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s How to ma an In . Miss 
Heth« ; troductory article to the Review f Review I 

Miss Pet lve’s 7 I of Ina ng, and one or two of the liet 
| l 1¢ Index Society, we have all but exhausted the mat ul 





Ss 
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at our disposal. Mr. Clarke, therefore, deserves well of all interested in 
library work for this ‘clear , concise, and eminently practical exposition of 
one of the most arduous and thankless duties which it can fall to the 
librarian’s lot to perform. 

The book opens with a few remarks on indexes in general, and on those 
of Poole and the Review of Reviews in particular; and this leads up to a 
consideration of the indexing of general and periodical literature. It is 
pointed out that many magazines still print separate indexes for authors 
and subjects, although this method must inevitably lead to loss of time on 
the part of the consulter. It is probable that the compilers themselves 
would be hard put to it to give a reason for this strange prejudice ; 
though we ourselves have a shrewd notion that it is because their fathers 
did so before them, which is surely reason enough for any man. 

In dealing with pseudonymous publications it is recommended to enter 
them under the pen-name with a cross reference to the actual name, when 
known. ‘‘It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the pseudonym 
is his (the author’s) pen-name, made deliberately and of his own choice ; 
that the sole reason for entry of the real name is to save any possible con- 
fusion of authorship, not to make a display of the indexer’s knowledge.”’ 

The author strongly advises an alphabetical arrangement of entries 
under the subject, and quotes, in support, Mr. Sampson Low’s words to 
Mr. Poole on his Index. ‘* Take, my friend,’’ said Mr. Low at the first 
Library Conference in 1877, ‘‘ the advice of a man, eighty-six years of age, 
who has spent his life in making catalogues and indexes. Don’t change 
the plan of your Index, or allow your American friends to change it. It is 
the best that was ever made. I have used the Judex ever since it was 
issued, and am sure the plan cannot be improved, and may be injured.”’ 
But in the case of scientific papers where there is an independent alphabet- 
ical author-entry of article, as in the Royal Society’s Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers, an alphabetical arrangement under the subject-heading 
is superfluous. In such cases, Mr. Clarke is inclined to recommend a 
chronological arrangement of articles. It will perhaps be remembered 
that Mr. Stewart made the same suggestion in these pages, when writing 
on Reading Lists. 

In illustration of his method, Mr. Clarke quotes passages from Walter 
Pater’s Essay on Style, and Kingsley’s Prose Idylls, and indexes them in 
the form of a running commentary in parallel columns. These entries are 
then set out in alphabetical order ; the reader thus obtains an admirably 
clear demonstration of the system recommended. There is, however, one 
point we would raise in connection with the indexing of the following 
passage from Kingsley’s Prose Idylls: ** In those ages, while the valleys of 
the Cam, the Ouse, the Nene and the Welland, the Glen and the Witham, 
were sawing themselves out by no violent convulsions, but simply, as I 
believe, by the same slow action of rain and rivers by which they are 
sawing backward into the land even now, ‘ 1 seem to see’ a time when the 
Straits of Dover did not exist—a time when a great part of the German 
Ocean was dry land.’’ The entries on this passage are: ‘* Great Britain, 
former continuity with Continental Europe; Europe (Continental), former 
continuity with Great Britain; German Ocean, formerly dry land or 
marshland.’’ Now, with all deference, we would submit that these entries 
do not give a correct impression of the passage indexed, since the author 
is careful to qualify his statement by the words ** I seem to see,’? whereas 
the indexer’s entries point to positive statements of facts. 

The second and third parts of the book are devoted to Commercial 
Indexing, and the Mechanical Production of Indexes ; and under the latter 
heading 








are chapters on the card system and its applications, and the 
preparation of indexes for the press, with an appendix dealing with the 
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A.L.A. Index to General Literature, the Early Hist 
and a note on the ** Report of Committee on the In 


Transactions.”* The volume contains 184 pages, 
really admirable index. 

We can honestly recommend this work t 
who would be up-to-date in their methods—and to 
well, for that matter, and we trust that so usef 


chest of librarianship will receive the welcome it 





NOTES AND COMMENT 
Hornsey.—On Wednesday, February 8th, M 


tary of the Garden City Association, gave a lecture 





Verse. The lecturer was followed with close 
audience, who applauded his fine rendering of p 
Andrew Lang, and anonymous authors on Te 
Coleridge, Marie Corelli, Ouida, Hall e, 
Hove.—A Local Government Board In 
proposal of the Council to use certain lat as as 


took place recently. 

Islington.—Application is to be made to t 
for sanction to borro £13,750 for sites for a 
libraries. 

Kensington.—A_ proposal is under «¢ 
Central Library at a cost of £17,000 or £18,000. 
the Old Vestry Hall, which was handed 


seventeen years ago. The building was n 
expansion of the needs of the department 

It is also proposed to increase the present ite 
the £.) It should be noted that Kensingt 

where the 1. in the £ rate is still in force. 
ibout £6,700. 

St. Helens.—At arecent meeting of the St. H 
the Chairman proposed the following resolut 
recognising the many evils arising from 
that all betting and tipster news be oblit 
supplied to St. Helens Public Library \ft 
idopted a modified suggestion by the Mayor tl 
struck out except ng programmes a d events T 
be submitted for confirmation to the next mee 


Senior.—W illiams, Mr. W., Public Lib ; 
Junior.—Luck, Mr. Francis J.; Robeson, Mr. W 


Penge 





APPOINTMENTS 

Ayton, Mr. J. G., Senior Assistant, Poplar, t 

Cubitt Town District Library 

*CotTMAN, Mr. W. L., Senior Assistant, Plumst 
to be First Librarian of Southall-Norwood 
didates were Messrs. *Burgoyne (Batterse 
Coles (Huddersfield), *Peters (Batterse: 
Freeman. 

Pacy, Mr. Frank, to be Chief Librarian of the Cit 
Libraries. 

Pep.Low, Mr. F. T., Librarian of Dulwich Libr 
Librarian of Deptford. 


*Member of the L.A.A 
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